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Continuing Education for Women: Factors Influencing a 
Return to School and the School Experience : 

Hazel Markus - _- ^- 

The University of Michigan 

During the past five years » there has been an impressive increase in 
the number of special programs designed to aid adult women teturnxng to 
school* A 197L survey by the U. S. Department of Labor listed 435 different_„ 
continuing education progr^^ for women* This represents an 80% increase 
over the nuznber of programs jrepo^rted three years earli^ 

A woman's decision to continue her education by ^returning to school 
may be the result of a number of situational or social pressures » chief 
among them present or anticipated ecoxu>mic need* A womaii's/deci^ion to 
continue her education by returning to school, however » may be viewed as 
a self-initiated attempt to actively change and improve her life* Studies ^ 
of adult socialization xarely focus on these types of self-initiated changes* 
Most investigations » whether ^Qj&^ children or adults, view the socialization 
process as one in irtiich social groups or persons transmit values or train 
the individual for^some existing role* It is difficult, of course, to 
separate the determinants of an individual's decisiox^ and external demands are 
important in almost every decision* More attention, however, ^needs to be 
given to any decision which involves some elements of goal-setting and 
8elf**induced change, and to those activities which are more a result of one's 
own efforts than a result of the demands of others (Brim, 1968; Neugarten> 
1972) * The motivations for these changes and their outcomes need to be 
systematically investigated* 

Brim (1968) claims thatr self^-inltiated socialization » such as a return 
to school^ stems from greater affluence of the average adult and, thus, an .V 
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increase in what onet can- expect from life in terms .of personal gratification 
and self-fulfillment* Several specific social and economic changes are 
related to the growth in educational programs for women:, technological 
advances aightcning household tasks and giving women aolre free time; longer 
life expectancy and ealier marriage and childbearing; and, probably most 
importantly, a clarification and expansion. of the various life styles and 
roles open to all women* \ ; . _ 

Contacting a center for continuing education can be viewed as a 

_ - ~ \. - . . . - . J* __ 

decision point where, anticipated self-initiated life changes and the moti- 
vation for these changes :can be studied. ThisTrepc)rt is based on a sample " 
; of women who have contacted; the Center , for Continuing Education of Women 
Tat The JJniversity of Michigan. It will focus on 1) making a decision to 
contirt^ education: why women ^come to the Center, characteristics of 
wom * ontaccing the Center, the dectsioiis thade, and differences between 
those women returning to school and those not returning; and .2) the school 
experience itself: changes in home 4nd family life, institutional problems 
encountered, and factors important to success. 

The Center for the"^ Continuing Education of Women at Michigan was 
established in 1964 and has coun^^lled over 4,000 women. It provides 
individual and vocational guidance to women whose schooling has been inter- 
rupted. The Center is available to all women of the conmiunity, but it is 
primarily designed to help women xriLth family and/or employment responsibilities 
resume their higher education. 

From statistics coflnpiled by existing continuing education programs 
and a^few studies of mature women graduate students, we biow something about 
i the population of women that return to school (Schletzer, et al., 1967; 
Davis, et al., 1966; Burton, 1960; Withycombe-Brocato, 1970; Likert, 1967; 
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Westervelt, 1971). The first continuing education programs seemed to attxact 
women wht> were relatively affluent, educated through high school or beyond, and 
without clear cut goals other than expanding, their realm of interests beyond: 
the home. Usually these wpi6en t^anted to prepare for employment and needed 
help in thinking through the problems involved in returning to schpol. ' 
In a related area we know that- women who have completed their education ixi- 
order to pursue a career often identify with parents who adhered to npn- 
traditional s^ roles, or with adults outside the family. In addition, such 
women tend to have ^developed career and Intellectual interests in college , 
to be more autonomous and individualistic, ^and to have deyeiopedf a feeling 

; of independence and internalized criteria for esteem* (Newcomb,^ et al., 1967; 
Ginzberg & Yohalen, I966rtilurphy & Rausenbush, i960; Schletzer, 19^7; 
Bardwick, 197l>; _ ' - " A 

> There has been almost no "research, however, on the reasons .behind a 
woman's decision to continue her education.^ Research on a related question', 
reasons underlying a vocational decision, is vague and equivocal, sug- 
gesting only that a choice of vocation is in some way^ related to a desire 
to impien^nt the self-concept (Super, 1963; Tiedeman & O'Hara, 1963). 
For college women in the typical undergraduate age range (18--22) , going to, 

College is beset by role cohflict problems, i»e*, achievement orientation 
j^rersus^the prescribed f^inine role (Douvari fit Gold, 1961; Maccoby, 1963; 
Homer, 1965)*. For many college women, achieving independently and occu- 
pationally only becomes important when affiliatiye needs are met. and 
feminine identity is achieved (Bardwick, 1971) ♦ For older women, married and 
with children, this feminine identity is assured, and returning to school seems 
to mark a period of determination and goal setting, a phase of achievement 
unhindered by worries oyer affiliative ..needs » Some women, of course, may 



gratify acHieyement needs- through the task of creative caildrearing 
(Veroff & Feld, 197l)\ However, as the children grow older and childrearing 
is not such a demanding task, a return to school may be viewed as an alter- 
native means of engaging acMevement expectancies. 

A study by Baruch (1967) indicates that there is a temporal cycle in 
the "achievement motive associated w:^th the age and family situation of 
college educated women. A period of high achievement needs before beginning 
a family is followed by a period of decline in achievement needs corresponding 
to a phase of high family involvanent. When the family is grown there 
is a return to the preyious high level of heed for ^a^ These 
findings suggest that a return to school, at least for the older woman, may 
be an attempt to reclaim- the grpund many women lose in personal development 
and selfresteem during the middle years of adulthood (Rossi, 1968; Gurin, 
Veroff, & Feld, 1960). Several studies of returning women graduate students 
find that becoming a better person and developing one's potentials are in fact 
the chief motivating factors in returning to school (Withycombe-Brocatov 1968; 
Doty, 1966) • For other, especially younger, woiden, the vocational uses 
of continuing education are most important (Westeryelt, 1971). 

ExBloration of the school experience itself, its impact on home and 
•family, and general factors important to successful completion of goals 
has beei^ sparse* A considerable amount of study has been given to the vbrking 
woman, however. Generally, working mothers (working frpm choice), compared 
to homemakers, report greater life satisfaction and self-esteem (Nye & 
Hoffman, 1963; Gurin, Veroff & Feld, 1960; Birnbaum, 1971). It is reasonable 
to expect that similar reports could be elicited from women returning to 
school. . ; - , 



The* several studies available on women returning to school suggest that 
although women do experiiRnce the anticipated prbblems with combining school 
responsibilities and family responsibilities ^ most find ways to manage 
(Davis » 1966). A critical factor in continuing a program ^ as well as the 
decision to begin schoojL» appears to be the husbaiful'*s favorable attitude 

(Davis* 1966; Westeryelt, 1971) • r 

Investigations of programs for women chave found considerable 
discrimination against older or part-time students* The returning woman 
student often is confronted with a questioning of her motives and capabilities. 
Most; faculty members are not prepared to deal with the problems of returning 
women students (Addis, l?67)v ; Usually,, however, the returning woman student , 
has strong motivation, seriousness of "purpose, persistence, and adaptability 
(Canpbeil, 1972)* She perform^ weir in school, of ten better thM 
groups of women (Fagerburg, 1970)*; f ! 

More systematic information Is needed oh women returning to school, 
how they succeed in meeting the goals they set for themselves , ^and the problems 
they face. Research indicates that a return to school is basically motivated 
by a need for independent achievement in other than interpersonal areas* 
This tieed for achievement is evidenced by setting new goals and attempting 
to meet them. In this study it was Kjrpotbesized that women who are successful 
in returning to school are likely td have support from the immediate social 

environment, adequate child care facilities, an equitable distribution of 

_ - - _ ' _ = * ' ~ 

household chores within the family, and hold the view chat family responsibilities 
Vcan be successfully combined with other responsibilities. The eventual 
iiDpact of a return to school also should be affected by the institutional 
problems encountered* \The number of these problems should increase with 
age and ^ the amount of tlm:e away from an academic environments to the extent 
that women are successful in returning to school they should experience 



renewed feelings of competence and self-esteem* * 

The achievement need and seif-*esteem are used as global concepts rather 
than as moire spacifiisd sets of related concepts* The achievement need is 



interpreted as a motive for success in performing tasks, and self-esteem as 
the evaluation an individual places upon himself. For max^ women, especially 
those that have at least some college education before beginning a family, 
the traditional feminine .role often does not allow them to fulfill their 
perceived ^potential or to achieve independently and may result in lowered self-- 
esteem* It was hypothesized that women not returning, to school should be 
relatively less satisfied with themselves than women returning to school, 
unless they have experienced gratiflcatio independent achievement needs 
througti career empj.6ymentv ' . <^ 
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METHOD - r ^ 

The subjects for this study were a sample of women who had contacted 
.the Center for Continuing Education of Women from 1964-1972/ A contact ^ 
usually involved filling out an information sheet and an appointment with . 
a counselor* Approximately 4000 women have contacted the Center sinice it was 
estabrished. A raiidom sample of 150 subjects was drawn by selecting every 
24th name from the. alphabetical file. A mail questionnaire was specifically 
developed by the author for this study, incorporating q-^estions used by 
Judith Birnbaum (1971) for her study on life patterns, personality style, and 
self-esteem in gifted , f amily-oriented > and ^ career committed women, and 
questions developed by Elizabeth Douvan* Subjects were asked to complete 
the questionnaire to help understand something about how helpful the Center is 
in meeting the various' educational heeds of women, the problems and exper- 
iences of women returning to school, as well as some moi u general attitudes 
and^ feelings of women*^ 

The questionnaire itself was divided into three parts (see Appendix A)* 
Th^ iirst section dealt with the visit to the Center, goals at this time, 
reasons for contacting the Center, and the outcome of this contact • The 
second, section Sic^lored the school experience Itself^. reasons for returning, 
problems encountered, factors Important in success, and how school was com- 
bined with family responsibilities. - The third section focused on the back** 
ground of the subjects, activities, attitudes, and values. There were . 
questions on family occupational and education status, attitudes toward 
marriage and children, involvement in community organizations, achievements 
aind satisfactions, and attitudes^ toward cooiblnlng marriage and career. 



This section also ihcltided sel£«-rating on characteristics like attracive* 
hess» competitiveness > and dependence ^ a 21 item sel£*-estcesi measure » and 
a five item test o£ social desirability*. The self^-esteem items were taken 
from some unpublished item development by Rick Crandall (1972). The social* 
desirability items verr-fronrMarlowe-Crowne (1961) • 

The questionnaire was sent under the auspices of the Center for C6n<- 
tinuing Education of Women. Subjects were asl^d to complete the question^- 
naire whether or not they returned to school. A stamped* s^lf^^addressed 
envelope was proveded» Anonymity and confidentiality were assured «^ Of 
the ISO questionnaires that were mailed out» approximately 30 were not 
received* In most of these cases » the potential respondents had moved and -7^ 
had not provided the Center ^th a new address* Of the 120 received* 83 
were returned* after a postcard and two telephone call follow-»ups» 
This amounted to a response rate oi 69%. There was* of course* the problem 
that the non-respondents ^may have differed significantly from the respondents* 
in idiich case estimates based on the latter, would be biased. Checking the 
sample against total population figures kept by the Center on such items. as 
age* marital status* and educational background* indicat^^hat the sample 
was representative of" the Center *8 population* with one por'slble exception. 
Those under 25 comprised only 9% of the sample. Statistics kept by the Center 
Indicate that the percentage of younger people contacting the Center is some- 
what larger than this number* especially in recent years. These younger 
people are the most mobile and transient members 'of a university community* 
the people most likely to have moved since their initial Center contact* and 
may account for a large portion of the unreturned questionnaires. 

The openrended questions vere content analyzed and then coded with the 
remainder of the questionnaire* Scores on the self-esteem measure ranged from 



34 to 117 with a mean of 86*9* Thcro was a •Ol correlation between the i 
self-esteem scores and the social desirability scores* This low correlation 
between scores on these two scales may indicate that the self-esteem scale 
is tapping an underlying personality trait and not just a subject *s desire 
to present himself as socially desirable* 

It shbuld be enphasised that this study was largely exploratory* al-^^ 
though guided by some basic questions based on related work* Aa atteo^t 
was made to uncover salient overall patterns and to accumulate some systematic 
information on the returning woman student* 

FINDINGS 

Who are the women that contact the Center? ^ 

In this sample » 53Z of the women are between 30 and A6 years of age t 
76Z between 30 and SO'^Jrears of age* Those under 25 comprised 9Z of this 
8uq>le* The major ity*of the women are married (80Z) and 842 of them have 
children^ 70Z two or more children* 45Z with three or more children* 

The majority of women retiming to school (71%) already have some college 
credit* These percentages cooq^are favorably with those col2.ected by the 
Center during its seven years of operation and indicate that this saa^ple 
is fairly representative of the Center's population* ^ 

The parents and husbands, of these women also are well educated* ^ 
Seventy-three percent of the husbands of these women have at least 
a B*A* degree, and 39Z have a professional degree (KD or JD) or a dcctorate* 
Less than 17Z have husbands without a^'college education* The initial sug- 
gestion might be that a highly educated group of men supports the continuing 
education of their wives* Seventy-five percent of the husbands are earning 
over $10,000 a year, with 57Z earning more than $15^000 annually* Looking 
at the family educational background of these women, 67Z of their fatherr«, ^ 



and A2Z of their mothers have at least some college education. These vom^n 
^are representative of tlteli^hly^select group chat uses the Center* As 
suggested earXier, a return to school appeared to be a by--product of jrelative 
affluence* The economically and educationally disadvantaged are not included* 

The majority of these women appear to be leading full and active lives 
at the time of contacting the Center* Seventy->three percent belong to at 
least one volunteer organisation and 49Z to two or more* 
-"Contacting the Center and making a decision ^ 

Women contacting the Center were seeking a variety of Msistance including 
claxificatioft of goals, thinking through thedLr problems in returning to school, 
^and securing admlsaloQ and regis The goalgf they set iEor tha&selves 

ranged from mentions of specific aims— finishing a degree (32Z), training for 
a future job (3C.«)~to the more general alas of plaxming future education (31Z) 
and self and family enrichment (37Z)* Some came to the Center with precise 
goals in mind» while others expected their further education to crystallise 
their goals for them. The vast majority, however, appear to have at least a 
general goal in mind and some ideas about how to realize it* 

/ clear majority (70Z) of these women indicated that the Center was at 
least somewhat helpful to them* Sixty*f ive percMit vcr^ in the process of making 
a decision to return when they contacted the Center * Others were seeking help 
in transferring or scheduling, information oa child care and financial 
assistance, or help in finding a job* Eighty-^ight percent of the women 
contacted the Center only once or twice, and 45% c£ them reached an immediate 
decision which involved the pursuit of continuing education* Thirty*-six per* 
cent decided at the time of their initial contact not to return to school* 
Kany of these women (46Z)) however, returned to school at some later point* 
Of those deciding not to return, 51% decided either to get a job or to continue 
ixk. iieir present occupation* Twenty "-one percent decided to postpone the 



decision regarding further education for a specific periods The reasons 
most frequently given for not returning included family and financial bur- 
dens, and other opportunities, notably employment* 
Reasons for returning to school 

VHien given a choice between two primary reasons for continuing their 
education, 58% of the women stated that they were interested in goals like 
finding stimulation, enlarging their own interests and pleasures, and 
increasing skills as a wife and mother, while 29% .stated that finding an 
interesting and satisfying^ job was the most important goal* Thirteen percent 
felt that both goals were equally^i^ , . * 

:^ : The specific reason most often given for retuxiiing, to sc usually 
has two aspects » There is the-des4re f or expansion and personal enrichment 
coupled with the hope that the stimulation and expanded horizons provided 
by a return to school may one day be given some practical^ useful applica- 
tion» ^ Although, for the majority of women, general goals and values of 
education may appear as the most Important factor in continuing education, 
rarely was self-enrichment given as a goal without tying it to some more 
cp^ncrete aim. The frequently mentioned specific reasons for returning to 
school included obtaining a degree (26%), training for a new job, career, or 
l^aining some specific skill (47%), advancing in present job (10%), and 
insuring financial security (3%). 

These women are attuned to the potential for general self development 
and growth provided by further education, biit they also are able to define 
fairly specific goals to be achieved through continuing their education.. 
To grow or develop in some vague and^ unspecified way is clearly not enough 
for these women* In most cases,, their commltsusnt is fairly long term^ and 
much more inclusive than just getting out of the house or finding a new part 
time activity. These findings, along with those from the majority of studies 



p£ returning women » dash sharply with any suggestion that continuing 
education involves rusty ladies finding something to do with free Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons* Controversies over whether facilities for education 
should be used for "the production of cultured axul enlightened mothers" 
are .largely moot: few women want an education for this purpose alone* 
No systematic relationships were discovered, however^ between the type of 
goal that was set or the reason^. for j;et:urnlng and how well these women did 
in school* or the intact o£ the school experience in home and. family life* 

The school experience ^ 

As noted in several earlier studies » the advice and opinions of others* 
especially the husband » often are critical in making a decision to return 
to school* and once returning » staying in school* During the time these 
women were in school as adult returnees/ 82Z reported that they received 
some help and encouragement from' their husbands* with 58Z reporting a great , 
deal of help and encouragement* The majoi^ty of women also felt that they 
received at least some help and encouragement from their children 
and friends* 

In an attempt to relate various measures of success in school to 
the amount of encouragement received^ a clear pattern emerged between 
drop-out and perceived enibouragement* Although the reasons for dropping 
biit^ are*varled» dropping out can be viewed as a lack of success in returning 
to school* - The various reasons given for leaving school will 
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be discussed later. As Table 1 indicates, the more help and encouragement 
the returning student felt that she received from her husband, the greater 
the likelihood she would stay in school. Although cell frequencies are 
small, the pattern is unambiguous. 



TABLE 1 

Perceived Husband's Encouragement and Drop-out 







Encouragement 








None at all 


Very n ttle 


Some 

- - _ -_ 


A great deal 


. Drop-out 


100.0% 

(3) ^ 


V 50.0%^ 
(3) 


^1.7% 
(5) 


. 39.3% 
(11) 


.No 
Drop-out 


0.0% 
(0) 


50.0% 
(3) 


58.3% 
(7) 


60.7% 
(17) 



These resuUs suggest that, even though a return to school is a self- 
initiated attempt at change .prompted by Internal needs and motives, there 
IS still a great need for a supporting social^ interpersonal environment. 
Brim (1968) » for instance, has noted that when an adult seeks change, the 
immediate social environment is crucial to the outcome of the change. Less 
immediate support— but nevertheless important to drop-out decisions--is the 
help and encouragement of instructors and advisers, and employers (see 
table? 2 and 3) • 



TABLE 2 

Perceived Employer Encouragement and Drop-out 







Encouragement 






None at all 


Very little 


Some 


A great deal 


Drop-out 


88.9^ 


50.0% 


50.0% 


16.7% • 


(8) 


(1) 


(3.) 


(1) 


No Drop-out 




50.0% 


50.0% 


83.3% 


(I) 


- (1) 


. (3) 


(5) 



TABLE 3 . 

Perceived Instructor Encouragement and Drop*-out 

Encouragement 





None at all 


Very 1 ittle 


Some 


A great deal 


Drop-out 


71.^% 
(5) 


57.1% - 
ik) 


35.3% 
(6) 


50.0% 
(9) 


No Drop-out 


28.6% 
• (2) 


42.9% 
(3) 


64.7% 
(11) 


50.0%" 
(9) 



Similar patterns emerged with the perceived encouragement from children, 
^friends, parents, and neighbors* To combine this information into an index 
of encouragement, scores from each of the seven items (husband, children, 
parents, neighbors, friends, advisors, and employers) were standardized, 
summed, and divided by seven. (Missing data was assigned a score of zero, 
i.e., the mean of the standardized score. Individuals with missing data an 
more than three items did not receive an index score.). The resultant index 



scores were collapsed into two groups » those less than the mean value of 
zero, and those greater than or equaj to the mean value of zero, the 
result is. summarized in Table k. ^ 

' TABLE A . * 

Index of Perceived Encouragement and Drop-o^t 

Encouragement 

Low High Total' 



Drop-out 


■68.2^ . 


37.5^ 


52. 21 




.05) 




C2i.) . ■ 


No Drbp-out 




62.5^ 


kj.&Z 




>(7X. 


(15) ■ 


(22) 



= A.33,' p < .05 • 

It is possible, of course> that in reviewing the school experience some 
women may see their dropping out as a result of lack of support from the 
social environment, when it is actually a result of personal lack of interest 
motivation, or ability.. However, it seems that one of the factors important 
to success in a return to school is a sense of continual support' and encour- 
agement from Important others. 

. Returning to school does pose some problems for most women. As would 
be expected, these usually center around the management of time and how 
family responsibilities can be juggled to accommodate the pressures and de- 
mands of classes. Sixty-four percent of the women reported ,that spending 
less time with ^Children created some problem. Fifty-six percent felt that 
spending less time with their husbands also was' some problem. Spending less 
time with friends {hk%) , neglecting housework (53%) > and putting extra 
responsibilities on husband and children ik2%) also posed some problem for - 



returning women. Only a few women, however, reported major problems in any 
of these areas. 

Apparently, for these women, returning to school does not cause radical 
changes in their patterns of responsibilities and is viewed as another activi-. 
ty which must be integrated into the existing family life style, forty-seven 
percent indicated -that going back to school did not affect the distribution 
of household chores in the family. Another ^5^ reported that the family | 
shared the chores. ^ However, when the distribution of housework among the 
woman, her husband, and children before a return to school is compared with 
_the distribution after-a return to school , very little difference is observable 
suggesting that if the family shared the chores it was because they had always 
done^so and this was not a redistribution based on the woman ^s return to school 
Before entering school , 86% reported doing all or most of the housework. While 
in school, 67% of the women did all or most of the housework. Only 10% of the 
husbands did as much as half of the hou^sework before. their wives returned to ^ 
school, and only 17% were reported as doing half the housework when th^se. 
women returned to school. 

Although a return to school may not have brought about a more equitable 
distribution of family responsibilities, 58% of these women reported that 
there were some changes in their home and family life, and 18% said^there was 
a great deal of change. These changes reflect a concern with managing extra, 
responsibilities and perhaps some guil t feel ings over not doing all that is 
expected of them. Not surprisingly, 7^% of the'women reported that thene was 
not enough time for housewprk, entertaining, or other home related or social 
activities. TKirty-three percent mentioned that there was not enough time for 
family* Changes were most evident for large families. 

A relationship between age and the change reported in home and family .ife 
was observed. There was more change in home liffe for older women returning to 
school. See Table 5* - ' 
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TABLE 5 ■ 

' Age and Change in Home and Family Life 

Change 
Some None 



Age ;' 

20-29 55-5^ 'i^M 



•30-39 . 


Q5.7% 






(12) 


(2) 


'»0+ - 








.(22) 





As could be expected » more change also was reported in the home and family 
^^'^ ^- life of those women with children. See Table 6. 

■/ ' - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

/. TABLE 6 

f 

Number of Children and Change in Home Life 

Change • 
Some None 

No children (^2.9% 57- U 

(3) W 



" One child 


87.5% 


12.5% 




(7) 




Two or more chl Idren 


86.5% 


13.5% 




(32) 


^5) 



Typically there were mentions of "messier houses," "simpler meals/* 
and a "more stressful life." These comments » however^ were embedded in the 



context of more general positive comments like '*my life had new dimensions 
which my husband didn't share. He and 1 enjoyed this—because 1- had new 
things to bring to him which, enlarged his life as well as my own, new inter- 
ests, ideas, friends, and perspectives,'* or "1 had to work doubly hard to 
keep the house clean, cooking, and still find time for homework, but my 
family had a happier wife and mother.**. 

The comments of these women returning to school hint at one of the 
major findings of this surNfey. A return to school, in alnxDSt all cases, 
is an enjoyable, valuable experience. Xhi positive impact of this pai^ticu- 
lar se1f-**fn it id ted .change on the individual appears almost unquestionable. 
Eighty-five percent of the women reported that they enjoyed school (or are 
enjoying school) very much. Seventy-five percent felt that it changed ^ 
their lives in significant ways. Sixty-six percent 'mentioned increased 
knowledge, understanding, and qualification for a specific job as the signifi- 
cant contributions of continuing their education. Sixty-one percent mentioned 
,that a return to school gave them a sense of accomplishment and achievement^ 
or gave them new confidence and self-respect. The feeling of accomplishment 
gained from a return jto school seems to offset many of the external, concrete- 
problems encountered and probably^ contributes significantly to the overall 
positive evaluation of the school experience. This finding is not unexpected 
and supports the hypothesis that there is a loss of self-esteem and a decrease 
in feelings of competence and efficacy' associated with a routine, unchal lenging 
Job, or centering life completely around home ahd children that can be regained 
with a return to school. A return to school presents an integrative challenge. 
Mentions of small failures in fulfiJling the housewife role may reflect the 
respondent's feeling that now^she is concerned with higher, more important 
values and has moved beyond a preoccupation with routine household tasks. 



The fact that they are mentioned at all suggests that they are not major 
problems and are noted to call attention to the necessity to move between 
two worlds and to meet the responsibility of each* Achieving this engenders^ 
a feeling of competence best explained as .a feeling of managing, of control, 
of being^able to organize and utilize all of one's resources to accompUsh 
various casks. 

This renewed feeling of accomplishment should be especially evident 
for women who attended a college or university before stopping their edu- 
cation. These woman are probably most aware that their need for achievement 
and involvement is not being met and that something is missing in their 
lives* Seventy-one percent of the women that returned to school completed 
at least some college befpre stopping their education for the first time. 

A return to school not only satisfied a desire for achievement f.or 
many women, but it also was perceived as enhancing existing interpersonal 
relationships. A particularly forthright and thoughtful response given by 
a woman who returned to school after 12 years to work on an MSW degree 
illustrates this finding: ♦Mt provided new perspectives, direction, and 
structure to my life. I cfl^covered, or rather rediscovered; enjoyable talents 
in myself and gained* a greater poise and self-confidence as a result of my 
feeling of competence and knowledgeabil i ty. it enabled me to establish a 
more sharing relationship with my children that crossed parent-child bound- 
aries and it enabled me to share common interests and work with my husband 
(a psychologist) and to enrich the excitement we feel for each other.'* 

'Another woman wrote: *M gained a sense of self-respect, felt more able 
to converse with people* I began to appreciate myself as having more ability 
than i realized. 1 had a sense of accomplishment and achievement for myself 
and my efforts, and this knowledge gave me more insight into family problems.** 



More directly", another woman stated: have less time to devote to unim- 
portant areasV i am more interesting to myself and others. 1 have goals 
other than child rearing, I donU harp on the children but rather get to 
my own work/' " * 

Other significant changes that were reported included gajning g^^^ater 
respect from family i]7%) and gaining new friends LlOZ). Enjoyment of school 
also was related to high scores on the encouragement index discussed earlier* 
More enjoyiDent'Of school was reported by women who perceived^ substantial 
support from their social environment UeeTable j). 

. * TABLE 7 * 

Encouragement index and Enjoyment of School 

Encouragement 





Low 


High 


Did not enjoy school 


29.43; 


k.5% 


C5) • 


CD 


Enjoy school very much 


70.6% 


95.5* 


02) 


C211 



Reports of significant positive changes in one's life were most prevalent 
for the older women in the sample (see Table 8)« 



TABLE 8-, 

Age and Significant Positive Changes in Life 



20-29 


aofne (.n^nge 

6h.7% 


35.3% 


(11) 


(6) 


30-39 


76.93; 


23.1% 


CIO) 


(3) 




80.83; 


19.2% 




C21) 


(5) 



One can suggest that this result stems from the fact that an older woman's 
}tfe contains more elements that could be changed by schooling when com-^ 
pared with the life of a younger woi)ian. Just as returning to college effected 
the greatest change in the day to day life of the older woman, so it is that 
this group was raost likely to be more prq^^oundly affected by the college 
experience as we IK tn line with several oth<$r findings, relatively fewer 
young women have experienced periods of doubt related to self*esteem and 
achievement motivation, and accordingly a return to school does not produce 
noticeable changes for them. These' wcxnen also have been out of school for 
a relatively shorter time and reintegration is a much simpler process. - 

The enjoyment of the school experience noted by the respondents was 
reflected in their academic performance. Ninety-one percent of the women 
did at least as well in their schoolwork as they had the last time they were 
"in school. Fifty percent reported grades better than the grades they received 
earlier. Forty-two percent received some type of a degree. Twenty percent 
received a B.A* degree, Si% an H. A. degree, MX received both a B.A. and an 
M.A. , and k% earned a Ph.D. Thirty-seven percent of these women are still 
attending school either part or full time. ^ 

On the whole, these women did not report many problems directly related 
to the school experience Itself. Sixty-three percent reported liking their 
feHow students very much upon their return and ^b% felt accepted and com- 
fortable with the other students. The majority of the students did not 
report any problems In '^fitting in** to the sciiool environment. The problems 
that were mentioned included acceptance by professors, counsellors, and 
advisers (16%), not feeling a part of the university (28%), and resentment 
by oilier students (7%). Some of the women reported' that their motives in 
taking classes were questioned and that they were discouraged from trying to 
undertake a program of study if they could only attend classes on a part-time 



basis. Mos^ reports of not feeling a part of the university centered 
around not having enough tinie to spehu on campus to take part in extra 
activities* Some women who were only taking one or two classes and could * 
devote' a great deal of time to them noted that some other students resented 
their hard work and felt that the returning women had an unfair advantage. 
It was the women aged 30 and older who were most likely to report these 
types of problems (see Table $). 

. ^ TABLE 9 

JL 

Age and Problems Encountered 





Acceptance by 


Hot feeling a 


Resentment by 








Professors 


part of the Uni- 


other 


None 


Other 


Age: 




versity 


students 






■ 20-29 


11.8% 


29.^^ 


OM 


eh. 7% 


5.9% 


(2) 


(5) 


(0) ■ 


(11) 


0) 


30-29 


23.1% 


38.5?; 




38.5% 


7.7% 


(3) 


t5) 




(5) 


0) 


i.0+ 


2k.0% 


32.0?; 




52.0% 


0.0% 




(6) 


C8) 


(2) 


03) 


to) 



* Due to multiple responses » percentages do not sura to 100* 



Many students reported more concrete problems In returning to school. 
Hours of classes was the problem most frequently mentioned^ followed by 
problems work parking and libraries^ notably reserve books. 

Over half of the returning women reported some initial disappointments 
with the school experience. That these disappointments were not luter 
labelled as problems suggests that most women were able to deal with some 
gap between previous expectations and the actual experience and were able to 
overcome it* The main disappo!ntments were with the structure of the uni* 
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vcrsity, the najors available, and red-tape problems. These disappointmentis 
are not, of course^ peculiar to returning women students. Consistent with 
a geriieral trend> older women were somewhat more likely to report these dis** 
appointments than were younger women Uee Table JO). 





TABLE 10 


Age and Disappointment with School 




Yes no , 


Age: 
20-29 


47.1!^ 52.9^ 
CS) (9) 


30-39 

- 


6k. n 35. 7S: 

(9) . (5) 


^I0+. 


56.0^ kk.0% 
Ok) 01) 



Fifty-seven percent, of the women reported at least some second thoughts 
after returning to school. These doubts fell into two basic categories: 
those related to family and home Lk\%) , e.g., "am I neglecting roy hone and 
family?" and doubts related to ability to succeed (52%) » e.g.» "can i do 
it?" or "am 1 too old?" Although there is a trend for more second thoughts 
of this type to be expressed by older women, the pattern is not pronounced. 

^ TABLE 11 

Age and Second Thoughts Related to School 





Yes 


No 


Age: 






20-29 


50.0% 


50.0% 


C8) 


C8) 


30-39 


50.0% 


50.0% 


(7) 


(7) 


iiOf 


65.0% 


3^.6% 




07) 


(9) 



Second tnoughts were also roUtcd ;o scores on the sc}f*e . cm . 
measure. The scores on this measure were dl^ihotomized at the 
Those with higher self *es teem scores were less likely to report second 
thoughts when returning to school « 

TABLE 12 



Self*esteem and Second Thoughts Related to School 

* 




Second Thoughts? 




Yes 


No 


Low self*esteem 


78.83; 
(18) 


' 22.03; 

,(5) 


High self-esteem 


38.03; 
' (12) 


62.03; 

(20) 



• 7-39t P < .05 



Overall » ^% of the women stated that a return to school made positive 
changes in them and their liv«»s» and k\Z rate the change as very positive 
and as improving their lives in many ways* Twenty*two percent saw a return 
to school as having both positive and negative aspects. Only one person indi* 
cated that returning to school had a totally negative impact upon her life. 
Although older womeh experienced more problems^ more disappointments and 
second thoughts » it was the older women who reported the most positi'.'e overall 
evaluation of the school experience. The younger women were most likely to 
report mixed or negative changes associated with a return to school (Table 13) « 
As noted earlier^ perhaps the problems and difficulties experienced by older 
women are viewed as a test or as a challenge. Meeting this challenge results 
in a feeling of competence gained from organizing one^s resources to initiate 
a change or a goal and achieving it* 



TABLE 13 

Age and Evaluation of School Experience 

Mixed or Negative Reaction 

Age 

20-29 55.S% 
30-39 25.0!S 
A0+ 26.3% 



Another behavioral measure of the overall impact of a return to school 
and the success of this self-initiated life change is the attrition or 
drop-out rate discussed earlier* Forth-eight percent of all women returning 
to school dropped out of>^school at least once since their return. The rea- 
sons given for dropping out are fairly diverse and do not seem to revolve 
around any one particular issue. In order of frequency, the reasons men- 
tioned included personal problems , e.g., illness, mar-riage, or pregnancy 
(31%) » financial problems (21%), lack of interest, motivation, or changed 
goals (21%), school did not leave enough time for family responsioil ities (17%) > 
moved away^ suitable program not available elsewhere Cl4%) , and difficulty with 
school (3%). 

^ School drop-out was related to.^a general fate control question, sug- 
gesting that success in school may be influenced by some general attitudes 
and beliefs as well as by more immediate factors like encouragement and 
support. 

» . , TABLE \k 

Fate Control and Orop-out 

A man can iQake long-range plans for 
his life, but a woman has to take 
things as they come 
True False 
D rop-ou t 66-7* 39 • 5% 



An al ternative interpretation deserves mention. Rather than reflecting 
a fairly stable attitude about life control, it may be that a woman's response 
to this item;ray itself have been influenced by her being forced to disrupt 
^ her school plans to accomodate her family or others. 

There also was some indication that those women with higher self'^esteem 
scores were less likely to drop out- of school » A t^test on the mean self* 
esteem scores of these two groups did not, however, reach significance. The 
drop-out rate also v/as slightly higher in the middle age group (30-39) than 
rn either of the other two age groups. Those in this age group also reported 
more problems with acceptance as adult returnees (see Table S) and more 
disappointment upon returning (see Table 10). These findings could be inter- 
preted as suggesting that it is this stag^ of the life cycle (30-/iO) when 
women are most likely to be defining themselves in terms of others and are 
most Jikely to experience a loss in self-esteem^ This loss in self-esteem 
might be manifested in greater difficulties with a return to school. 
Women in the younger group have only been away from school for a relatively 
few years, have a realistic view of the school experience, and have little 
difficulty '^fitting in." Older women .usual ly have defined themselves as 
older women returning to school and expect npt to fit in to the general 
student population* Women in the middle group, however, are probably least 
sure about fitting in and about their own goals and expected achievements. 
The mean self-esteem score of the 30-39 group was lower than the mean self- 
esteem score of the 20-29 group or the A0+ group* However, an analysis of 
variance performed on the self-esteem scores of the three age groups did 
not reach significance* 
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General attitudes and values of v/omen contacting the Center 

Looking at the total sample of women who contacted the Center, it was 
observed that only 10^ see themselves as doing all the things they would 
really like to be doing. Those with the highest self-esteem scores are most 
likely to place themselves in this category. The others report that various 
aspects of their life are unfulf il led. Basically two things are missing: 
(1) a sense of accomplishment, purpose, ''a job I could do well in,** "a 
project of my own," "challenge and creative involvement," and, closely 
related, (2) time, usually for creative endeavors. There were relatively 
few mentions of friendship, interpersonal closeness, time^for family, money, 
or travel. The majority of these women are married and presumably secure 
in some type of family relationships. Perhaps, as Bardwick (1971) suggests, 
these women have satisfied the aff illative goals and can now look in other 
directions, notably to personal development and achievement. Accordingly, 
when asked "what would make you happiest?*' or "what do you imagine as the 
most satisfying thing that could happen in your life in the next five years?" 
61^ mentioned having a happy husband and/or children, or helping some family 
member realize their potential, but 88^ also mentioned some intellectual 
achievement, e.g., finishing education. This is in marked contrast to the 
results of a study of college age women completed by Bardwick (1971) in which 
she observed that not one respondent referred to her own academic or profes- 
sional role as a source of happiness. 

The responses of these women best describe^the concern for interpersonal 
matters which is now infused with a motive to achieve independently: "To feel 
needed and effective, that my children would turn out well with a life andi^-A 
career of their own, and that I would have a satisfying job of my own and 
recognition in my own right." *Mt would satisfy me to achieve more recognition 



because of my work.^ I *jn assuming, of course, that everything so^s as well 
as it has at home so far, the children are developing, my marriage is sat- 
isfying, and I see no radical changes*** 

When asked **what kinds of things have you done in your life which you 
tliink of as accompl ishn)ents and achievements?**, 86^ of these women mention 
some type of academic or vocational achievement besides the usual mention 
of success in .interpersonal relationships and internal development found 
to characterize the responses of young college women CLipinski, 1966)* 

Generally, the women who have contacted the Center, whether or not 
they returned to school, describe themselves as independent, intellectual, 
competitive occupational ly, and attractive. In this 'and several other 
respects, these women resemble the composite given by Birnbaum (1971) to 
describe the married professional more closely than the composite describing 
the homemaker. Birnbaum studied three groups of University of Michigan 
alumnae graduating between 19^5 and 1955: 0 homemakers, married women 
with intact families and children at home, with no degree beyond the 
bachelor*s level, and not currently in school, 2) married professionals, 
women with the highest degree In their particular field; and 3) single 
professionals. Birnbaum compared the life patterns, personality style, and 
self-esteem of these three 'groups of women.* 

^ As a group, the women who contacted the Center believe in the general 
aims of the women's liberation movement, egalitarian marriages, and that the 
worker and mother role can be successfully and creatively combined. Again, 
in these areas they resemble the married professionals more closely than 
the homemakers described by Birnbaum (see Tables 15 and 16). 



TABLE 15 



CEW women Married Homemakers 
(73) Professionals ^ 



A working mother can 
esta^ lish just as warm 
and secure a relationship 
with children as a 
mother who does not 
*wo/k: 

True ' QZ% \00% 65% 

False 122 0^ 35^ 

C13) (25) (29) 



It is more 
important for 
a wife to Kelp 
her husband's 
career than to 
have one for 
herself: 



True 
False 



TABLE 16 
CEW women 



23% 

77% 
(73) 



Married 
Professionals 



2S% 

75% 
(25) 



Homemakers 



7U 

2\% 
C29) 



Generally the women who contact the Center have successfully integrated 
the important goals in their lives and have resolved the question of their 
independence and individuality. They do not appear as independent^ assertive 
and self**assured as the married professionals » but they are certainly not 
like the homemakers with motherhood as a focal life role and little faith In 
their competence and self-worth. Just a decision to contact the Center for 
Continuing Education for Women, regardless of outcome^ is indicative of 
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reaching a point where the need for independent achievement has becojDe a 
goa) in its own .right, if this goal conflicted with goals of interpersonal 
clqseness and approval in the 'past » it seems that the conflict has been 
resolved prior to a decision .to contact the Center. The clients of the 
Center generally are not in need of psychological counsel » or help in 

resolving feminine role conflicts or in formulating life goals. This 

< 

finding is supported by the observation that there are few attitudinal dif* 
ferences between the women who continue their education after contacting 
the Center and those that do not. 

There are no striking differences in attitudes toward marriage^ children 
combining marriage and career^ or achievement and satisfaction between 
those who decide to contfnue their education and those that do not* The 
two groups also are distributed similarly with regard to background and 
descriptive factors. This suggests that the decision not to continue edu- 
cation after contacting the Center is largely the result of external family 
and financial problems. 

It was hypothesized that women who do not return to school might be 
more satisfied with their job or perceive themselves as more successful in 
their occupation than those women returning to school* No difference was 
observed in this area> however* 

One difference that does emerge centerson the life-changing role of 
marriage* The women who did not return to school are more likely to hold 
polarized Views of how marriage^changes a woman's life* They focus on 
either the fulfilling^ enriching aspects of marriage or on the restricting^ 
self-sacrificing aspects of marriage. In contrast^ women who returned to 
school are more likely to hold a balanced view of marriage^ mentioning 
the enlarging aspects as well as the narrowing, loss of freedom aspects of 
marriage* 
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TABLE 17 



Return to School and View of Marriage 



More positive Botii negative More negative 

than . . and than 

neg.. responses- positive responses pos.- responses 



Women who did not 
return to school 



k5% 
(9) 



]5% 
(3) 



(8) 



Women who returned 
to school 



k7% 
(26) 



27% 
(16) 



Xl3) 



- 6.77 « 



One interpretation of this finding is that women who do not have mar* 
riage as the focal point of their lives and are involved in projects and 



advantages and disadvantages. 

One interesting difference was observed in the self-*esteem scores of 
these two groups. Women who returned to school had higher self*esteem scores. 
A t*test on the mean self-*esteem scores of these two groups revealed a sig* 
nificant difference (t » 2.13, p < .05). As noted earlier, there is no 
ground for inferring a causal relationship between self-esteem and a return 
to school. Several explanations forthis relationship could be offered. 
Perhaps a return to school and consequent increases sn feelings of competency 
and achievement results in a somewhat higher self-esteem score. Or, Just as 
plausibly, perhaps there is a selection factor operating. Those with higher 
self**esteem are more sure of themselves, perceive themselves as more able to 
cope with the problems of continuing their education, and are the ones that 
make the decision to retui^n to school; Nevertheless, the positive relation* 
ship between returning to school and higher self-esteem needs further sys* 



activities outside the h6me are more likely to hold a realistic view of its 



tematic study* 



Conclusion 




A return to school can be viewed as a self-initiated life change. 
The women in this'study are relatively affluent, come from relatively well- 
educated families, already have at leasU some college education themselves, 
and are returning to school solely because they want to. These women 
usually have fairly clear cut goals. The goals they set for themselves 
range from the specif ic, getting a degree, to the more general, self and 
family enrichment.^ Yet In probing for reasons for return, we find that 
almost all women have a relatively specific, long<*term goal in mind 
(obtaining a degree, training for a new Job or career, gaining some specific 
skill) and some ideas about how to achieve it. A return to school is seem * 
as a generally enriching experience but also as a vehicle for a specific 
change. 

Although a return to school Is a self-lnit lated activity, one of the 
most Important factors related both to enjoyment of the school experience 
and to remaining In school !s the perceived support from the important 
others In the Immediate social environment. This usually means the help 
and encouragement received from husbands, children, friends, and instructors 
and advisers. The more support a woman receives, the more likely she is to 
return to school, to stay In school once returning, and to enjoy school. 

The major problems encountered In a return to school center on managing 
time so that both family demands and school responsibilities can be accommo- 
dated. A return to school is regarded as Just another activity which must 
fit Into the existing pattern of responsibilities. Some shifting of responsi- 
bilities to other family members is noted, especially for older women and 
women with two or more children, but no radical changes are found. A return 



to school is a woman ^s own idca^ she expects to be able to manage it sue-* 
cessfully without major disruptions in her roles as wife, mother, or worker, 
and she usually does. Most>omen note some worries oyer not having enough 
time for their families but these worries are generally embedded in a con* 
text of positive comments about the school, experience. ' 

The most significant life changes reported as a result of a return to 
school include not only achieving stated goals, getting a degree,and gaining some 
specific skill, but also gaining a sense of achievement and accomplishment. 
These feelings of renewed self confidence and competency, which are con* 
sistently reported, seem to more than offset the family problems encountered 
or problems with school itself, and contribute significantly to the finding 
that returning to school is a positive, enjoyable experience. 

These women perform well in school, feel accepted and comfortable with 
other students, and usually report few problems or institutional barriers. 
The problems that are mentioned include dccej>tance by professors, resentment * 
by other students, and fitting into the university environment. It is 
generally the older women who report these types of problems and who exper* 
ience more disappointments and second thoughts upon returning to school. 
Yetv^despite these problems, the older students are more likely to describe 
the return to school in more glowing, positive terms, presumably because of 
the overall feelings of independent achievement that are experienced. 
Younger women, less likely to feel that accomplishment and achievement are 
missing from their lives, do not generally view a return to school in these 
terms and report more mixed reactions to the school experience. There also 
was some indication that women in the 30**3d age group have the most uncer* 
tain self*-conceptions and the most difficulty fitting into the school environ* 
ment« 



Overall, regardless of age, a return to school appears to have a posi- 
tive impact on these women, at least in terms of their feelings about 
themselves. They also report that their families benefit as well. Data 
is nav needed on whether these renewed feelings of self confidence and 
achievement have behavioral correlates, that is, whether they are trans- 
lated into success in careers or jobs, or into observable changes in 
relations with their families. 

This study also found that, unlike typical college age women» women 
who have interrupted their education and are contemplating, a return to 
school view academic and professional accomplishments as a source of satis- 
faction and happiness, and as notable achievements in* life. These women 
see themselves as being independent, competitive, and intellectual. They 
feel that the worker* mother* and wife roles can be successfully combined. 
Very few differences were found between those women that returned to school 
and those who did not. Higher self-esteem scores were obtained from those 
women that returned to school* however. More investigation of the rela- 
tionship between self-esteem and a return to school !s needed to determine 
the direction of this relationship. 

The results of this study suggest that women contacting the Center for 
the Continuing Education of Women are usually seeking to do just that— 
continue their education. Conflicts over fulfilling the traditional feminine 
role and developing their own ability are either not relevant or have been 
resolved. Consistent with viewing a return to school as a self-initiated 
life change, these women are not in need of psychological counsel, but rather 
in need of support, encouragement, and specific goal related advice. 

Further studies in this area should concentrate on women who return to 
school on a full-time basis and should Investigate more systematically the 
pattern of drop-out and return. More investigation Is also needed on the 



differential experience of women in the 30-3S age group. Further study 
on the achievement motivation of women who have returned to school and 
have satisfied afftliative goals associated with the feminine image also 
would be valuable* 
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